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MUNICIPAL REVIEW, 1908-1909 



CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Excepting only Boston, there have been few if any notable 
municipal events occurring in New England during the past 
year. True, there has been a steady growth of local sentiment 
in favor of material improvements, but none of special political 
significance. Boston, however, furnished several contributions 
of sufficient moment to offset the lack in the other parts of New 
England. There was a long-continued and very animated de- 
bate concerning the recommendations of the Boston Finance 
Commission resulting in the action to be noted in connection 
with the charter developments of the year. 

The Good Government Association played a conspicuous 
part in municipal politics. It was successful in electing all of 
its candidates by very handsome majorities. There were thir- 
teen places in the board of aldermen to be filled, although each 
voter was entitled to vote but for seven. The seven men in- 
dorsed by the association were elected in the first nine places. In 
other words, there were only two men who received higher 
votes than the seven candidates advocated by the association, 
which has also taken a conspicuous part in backing up the recom- 
mendations of the original Finance Commission and in securing 
their enactment into law at the hands of the legislature. 

Providence is, generally speaking, fairly well governed. A 
correspondent who has seen much of municipal politics in various 
parts of the country, claims that Providence has much upon 
which it may properly felicitate itself. For instance, it has not 
had a liquor dealer in the city council for many years. This 
may be due to the restricted franchise, only taxpayers having a 
vote for members of the council. Although there has been more 
or less petty graft, mostly in connection with the awarding of 
city contracts, there has been no gross corruption. A board of 
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contract and supply to eliminate the petty graft has been estab- 
lished, and may be considered the most important single civic 
event in connection with Providence's municipal life during the 
year. 

Hartford, Connecticut, is another city which may be regarded 
as on the whole very well governed. As one of its leading citi- 
zens puts the situation : "Hartford is a city of ten talents. Much 
has been given her; therefore much is required of her; but I 
believe she realizes it, and is willing and desirous to meet the 
demands which her great opportunities and possibilities call for." 
This same statement may be made of a number of other New 
England cities, notably Springfield and Worcester. The latter 
city has for its mayor, Hon. James Logan, who has made an 
enviable record for honesty, efficiency, and a high regard for 
public welfare. 

In November, Tammany was effectively defeated in New 
York. It is true, its candidate for mayor, Judge Gaynor, was 
elected ; but the rest of its ticket was decisively defeated. Judge 
Gaynor was elected, not because Tammany was particularly fond 
of him, or placed particular dependence on him. but because it 
was felt that his character and record would pull him through. 
As a matter of fact he was the only one of the Tammany can- 
didates elected; and all the rest of its mongrel and disgraceful 
ticket was defeated. 

On the other hand, the Republican-Fusion forces won a 
victory of far-reaching importance, in that they control not 
only four out of the five borough governments constituting the 
city of Greater New York, but also the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, which will have nearly a billion dollars to spend 
during the next four years. Moreover, its candidates were 
generally of a high order of character and efficiency. Among 
those who were elected to office was George McAneny, former 
president of the City Club of New York, a thoroughly well- 
equipped man. One of the Tammany leaders said when Mr. 
McAneny was nominated: "Well, if we are to have a presi- 
dent of the City Club as a borough president, we might as well 
go out of business." This is just what the Borough of Man- 
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hattan (old New York City) will have during the next four 
years. Many of Mr. McAneny's colleagues on the successful 
ticket were men of high character and real efficiency, as was also 
Otto T. Bannard, the mayoralty candidate. With the govern- 
ment of the city of Greater New York, and of the boroughs, in 
the hands of men of the McAneny type, and with Judge Gaynor 
in the mayor's chair, Tammany has very little to> look forward 
to in the way of aid, sympathy, or patronage during the next 
four years; for it can hardly be expected that Tammany will 
be able to control Mr. Gaynor to any considerable degree, unless 
his character for independence has undergone a radical change. 
Many factors entered into the defeat of Tammany; but in 
the words of Municipal Facts, a non-partisan weekly paper pub- 
lished for the taxpayers and ratepayers of New York City: 

For the first time in the history of New York City the taxpayers have 
asserted their rights and used their power. For the first time in the 
history of the city the dominant issue, the issue on which the Fusion 
Board of Estimate were elected, of a political campaign has been the ad- 
ministration of the city on business instead of political principles. For the 
first time in the history of the city the voters have shown that they realize 
that the all powerful factor in the making or breaking of the city is the 
Board of Estimate, and that as a body the men who compose it are more 
powerful than the Mayor. For the first time in the history of the city the 
voters have shown that they cannot be deceived by a crew of political 
plunderers. 

This is the lesson to be learned from the election of the Fusion Board 
of Estimate and the Fusion city and county ticket. And coincident with 
the success of the taxpayers in shaping the course of events at the polls 
has been the heeding, in part, of their demands for a cessation of budget 
increases when not mandatory. 

The taxpayers voted for the Fusion candidates because they believed 
they would give them a clean, honest, business administration. 

As to the McClellan administration, it may be a little early 
to pass final judgment. The most that can be said of it at this 
time is that it represents an improvement over preceding Tam- 
many administrations. The dismissal of Theodore A. Bingham 
from the head of the police department properly brought down 
upon Mayor McOlellan's head severe criticism, not only from 
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the press of the city, but from other well-informed observers. 
The New York World voiced the general sentiment when it said : 

Every criminal, every divekeeper, every crooked policeman, every cor- 
rupt politician in New York has reason to be glad. Thanks to George B. 
McClellan, Theodore A. Bingham is no longer at the head of the police 
department, and in the manner of the commissioner's removal the mayor 
has dealt to the cause of good government the hardest blow it has sus- 
tained in years. Mr. McClellan has not increased but diminished Tam- 
many's chances of winning in the fall election. Where no popular issue 
existed before, he has created one. He has revived the whole question 
of the police in politics On that issue Tammany is always com- 
pelled to fight on the defensive. Mr. McClellan has done many foolish 
things as mayor, but for blind stupidity and folly we recall nothing else 
that is comparable to his action against Commissioner Bingham. 

Bingham's dismissal represents in concrete form, better than 
perhaps any other one event, the limitations and shortcomings 
of Mr. McClellan, as a municipal administrator. He leaves 
office without any important element in the community solidly 
at his back, and with the record of having desired to achieve 
greatly in many directions, but of having failed to> accomplish 
much except in the way of certain physical improvements, nota- 
bly the material improvement of the water-front. 

District Attorney Jerome also disappears, for the time at 
least, from public life. He is to be credited, however, with a 
political innovation of considerable value. He appeared last 
winter before a great meeting of the People's Institute and de- 
fended his course in office. He submitted himself to cross- 
questioning and conducted himself with dignity and ability. In 
short he gave a reasonable accounting of his stewardship, and 
set at rest many of the charges that had been preferred against 
him during the past two or three years ; but he failed to recover 
the ground he had lost in the public esteem, or to' convince, 
either his immediate audience, or the larger audience that was 
reached through the newspapers, that he had done all that he 
could possibly do in reaching after the man higher up. There 
is no question that he measurably improved his position and the 
public regard for him, but not sufficiently to 1 restore him to public 
favor. 
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While Mr. Jerome has suffered in public esteem, the many 
notable accomplishments of his term of office must not be over- 
looked, and he is certainly entitled to be considered one of the 
best if not the best of district attorneys the County of New 
York has ever had. 

Philadelphia's election did not turn out to be so close or 
interesting as was at first anticipated. There was a feeling 
before election that Mr. Gibboney, the independent "William 
Penn" candidate for district attorney, and his labor union col- 
league on the ticket for city treasurer, would poll an unexpect- 
edly large vote, the feeling being that while the Penn Party 
lacked organization, the trend of public sentiment was toward 
its candidates. The results showed, however, the contrary; al- 
though Mr. Gibboney polled 106,000 votes, a very substantial 
nucleus for effective work in the future. Philadelphia's municipal 
situation is by no means as hopeless as many people outside of the 
city are led to think. The Penn party, which is now the real mi- 
nority party (the Democratic party having been mostly absorbed 
either by the Republicans or the Penn party) , has a constituency 
of 106,000 votes. If the independent forces, however, had 
availed themselves last June of the opportunity given them by 
the direct primary law of 1906, they would, as will be pointed 
out later on, have won their fight at that time. The Phila- 
delphia situation reinforces another lesson (if that were neces- 
sary), namely: the great strength and power of organization. 
There was an unquestioned public sentiment in behalf of Mr. 
Gibboney's election; but the compactly organized columns of 
the Republican organization carried the day. Moreover, the 
high character of the Republican candidate around whom the 
battle was waged, and the excellent record he had made in office 
for three years, were additional factors in the situation. 

Pittsburgh is still enjoying the impetus given to it by the 
splendid administration of Mayor Guthrie. The present incum- 
bent of the mayoralty, William A. Magee, definitely pledged 
himself to a programme of municipal action far in advance of 
that advocated by any preceding Republican mayoralty candi- 
date. His statement to the Voters' League was full, and to that 
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organization satisfactory; and the bulletin of the league was the 
chief issue during the campaign. Mayor Magee's appointments, 
however, created a very considerable amount of justifiable criti- 
cism, but he claims that he is in his own way seeking to meet the 
situation and to fulfil his ante-election promises. 

Other Pittsburgh municipal events of importance are the 
graft convictions; the reduction in the number of wards in the 
city from fifty-eight to twenty-seven, the fight for reapportion- 
ment being successfully conducted by the Voters' League; and 
the successful utilization of the Pennsylvania Direct Primary 
Law, which is giving the Republican organization serious trouble. 
Its candidate for sheriff last June, a lifelong politician and office 
holder, but personally very popular, was defeated by a candidate 
practically unknown before the campaign opened ; the latter had 
a majority of about 20,000 votes. As one observer put it: 
"Joint primaries, personal registration, and civil service have 
done much for Pittsburgh; but, best of all, the people are doing 
something for themselves." 

A series of amendments to> the constitution of Pennsylvania 
were adopted by a small majority in a vote representing about 25 
per cent, of that cast for the candidates — providing for annual 
elections and separating the municipal elections by a whole year 
from state and national ones. Hereafter the municipal elections 
of the cities of the state will be held in the odd numbered years, 
and the election for state and national candidates in even num- 
bered ones. The separation will be complete ; as the sessions of 
the legislature are biennial, and not annual as in New York. 

Wilmington's (Delaware) new mayor has made a notable 
beginning by a series of admirable official selections ; and the out- 
look for fairly decent and efficient administration in Wilmington 
is much better than for a dozen years. 

Washington holds steadily in its course, demonstrating how 
efficiently to carry on municipal government. It is exceedingly 
fortunate that the capital city of the nation should be in the 
hands of men inspired by so deep a desire to serve the highest 
public interests. 

Richmond, Virginia, records the successful outcome of a bit- 
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ter campaign to establish, construct, and maintain a municipal 
lighting plant. Every conceivable embarrassment was placed in 
the way of its establishment by interests opposed to> municipal 
management; but the city won. 

Decency was the issue presented to the voters of Atlanta 
last December; and decency won. The "organization" candi- 
date for mayor, a former occupant of the office, had many 
elements of personal strength and popularity, but in his ad- 
ministration had several times disgraced the city by public 
drunkenness and was, in the opinion of some, responsible for 
the notorious Atlanta riot. Although succeeding in carrying the 
white primary on promises of better behavior in the future, he 
soon broke down, and so shocked the sense of decency in the 
city that representative men of all classes nominated Mr. Robert 
F. Maddox, a young banker of prominence, a man of high 
ideals and clean life, who* after a vigorous fight was elected to 
the mayoralty, carrying every ward in the city except two: One 
interesting feature of the situation that deserves special men- 
tion is the support given by the negro voters to the cause of 
independence. In the words of the Atlanta Journal: 

The negro voters of Atlanta are entitled to the appreciation of the 
public for the high sense of citizenship they exhibited in supporting Mr. 
Maddox and the cause of good morals. It is an evidence of the esteem 
in which the best elements of our negro population hold the duties of citizen- 
ship and the growing regard for higher civic and domestic ideals. 

Mayor Grinstead, of Louisville, though failing of re-election 
on November 2, has a record of many important achievements, 
including the reduction of the tax rate, of taking the police and 
fire department out of politics, a number of sanitary reforms such 
as the securing and maintenance of a clean and healthy supply 
of milk, and the adoption of a modern building code, and, above 
all, the guaranteeing of honest elections. Party spirit, however, 
still runs high in Louisville; and Mayor Grinstead's excellent 
record was not sufficient to overcome it in the absence of any 
gross scandal on the other side. Moreover, the forces inter- 
ested in improved conditions were hopelessly divided, while "the 
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organization" knew just what it wanted, and held its forces in 
line. 

Last year a state-wide prohibition law was passed by the 
Alabama legislature; and a few months ago another state-wide 
bill, more drastic than the former, was passed; but on Novem- 
ber 29 the state election was held to decide whether state-wide 
prohibition should be incorporated in the state constitution. The 
voters defeated the proposition. This sentiment of opposition 
is especially strong in Mobile, one of the larger communities', it 
being the opinion of a large majority of citizens that high 
license, restricted districts, and limitations upon the number of 
saloons is a solution of the liquor problem. A careful corre- 
spondent says: 

I am satisfied that the prohibition law in Mobile has so far been a fail- 
ure. The governor is strongly in favor of state-wide prohibition, and has 
appointed a sheriff and state solicitor in this county who are pledged to 
exercise every effort to enforce the prohibition law. But notwithstanding 
the crusade which is being made, the laws are not being enforced, and can 
not be, in my judgment, so long as public sentiment is in conflict therewith. 
Raids are being frequently made on blind tigers; liquors are being seized 
in various places in the city, as well as in wagons conveying liquor from 
the depot and other places; but there is still a large amount of public 
drunkenness, and the laws are being secretly violated. 

New Orleans reports that the machine government is in con- 
trol of the administration, but that it is much better than usual. 

Two severe defeats by citizens' reform movements have taught the 
machine some caution. The mayor is a very ambitious man, and has 
sense. It also put in a young district attorney of intelligence and ambition; 
so that two very important places are quite well filled. 

At the last city election in Galveston a judge of the civil 
district court was elected mayor, in place of H. A. Landes, a 
member of the commission from the time of its inauguration 
eight years ago, although the other commissioners were re- 
elected. Mayor Landes, a retired business man of considerable 
means, was generally considered to be one of the best citizens 
of Galveston. He had resided in the city for many years, had 
been a member of the school board and a director in a large 
number of leading financial institutions. Notwithstanding these 
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facts, and the further and more important one that he had made 
a splendid record as a useful mayor, he was defeated by a young 
man who had the reputation of being a "first-rate mixer and a 
shrewd politician," who belonged to all of the secret and fra- 
ternal organizations in the city. Although the successful can- 
didate was in no sense of the word a corrupt politician, or any- 
thing of that kind, he was ambitious, and his ultimate aim is 
said to be congress. 

Mayor Landes was supported only by the City Club; he did 
not spend a single dollar during the campaign, nor solicit a vote, 
but through the enforcement of the law had antagonized all the 
old gambling element. The entire wide-open town element were 
for his opponent, who also received the support of the liquor 
interest. It is the personal opinion of a local observer that the 
election of Judge Fisher will make no material difference in the 
conduct of the city's affairs, and that the support of the success- 
ful candidate by ex-gamblers and the saloon element will not 
influence him to do anything that will prove injurious to the 
welfare of the city, or to' his own personal reputation. 

Generally speaking, interest in municipal affairs in the whole 
South is developing very rapidly. The commission form of 
government idea is taking hold of city after city, especially in 
the southwestern section ; and generally there is an evidence of a 
deeper interest on the part of the voters in municipal affairs 
and a keener desire on the part of officials to meet the increased 
demands upon them. 

Tom Johnson's defeat in the Cleveland mayoralty cam- 
paign was one of the unexpected events of the last election. 
There has been no figure in municipal life about whom there 
has been a greater difference of opinion. Both in Cleveland 
and elsewhere men of unquestioned public spirit and high stand- 
ards differ radically as to his sincerity. Along certain lines it 
seems to me there can be no reasonable question that he has 
done splendid work, especially along social and charitable lines. 
His eight years of service as mayor have been marked by an 
increasingly progressive and intelligent administration of the 
remedial agencies of the city government. There has been com- 
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plaint, however, on the part of many, that he has permitted a 
condition of affairs tantamount to a wide-open city, and that he 
has been indifferent to far-reaching schemes of municipal im- 
provement; although the physical condition of Cleveland at the 
present time would certainly seem to indicate that there had been 
a substantial improvement along these lines. 

There is no doubt that one of the factors contributing to 
Mayor Johnson's defeat was his recent attitude on the street 
railway situation. After forcing the corporations to a point 
where they offered terms of settlement which a half-dozen years 
ago would have been considered, even by the most exacting, 
as beyond the reach of the city, he refused to accept the 
terms and insisted upon his own new ones, which were generally 
regarded on the whole as somewhat less advantageous than 
those offered by the companies. In saying this I am but reflect- 
ing the views of men who, until the last referendum campaign, 
which terminated on August 3 last, had supported Mayor John- 
son in his street railway campaign, but who, in that campaign 
and since, have opposed him because of what they considered 
his unreasonable attitude. 

Brand Whitlock for the third time was- elected mayor of 
Toledo on an independent ticket, defeating both the Republican 
and Democratic candidates, his majority being 5,002. Mr. Whit- 
lock was the successor to "Golden Rule" Jones, who had him- 
self several times been elected on an independent ticket. Mayor 
Whitlock has made a good record, and has justified the confi- 
dence the people of Toledo have placed in him. He has attended 
strictly to his municipal business, and has not sought to build 
up a machine, nor to play politics. In this respect his attitude 
is in striking contrast to that of Mayor Johnson, who not only 
built up a strong and powerful organization, which he justified 
with considerable skill on the ground that it was necessary for 
the maintenance of the work in which he was interested, but who 
constantly played politics. 

Chicago's Municipal Voters' League achieved what many 
regard as a most decisive victory in its campaign of last April 
— the fourteenth in which it had participated. Early in the year 
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the league took an aggressive attitude toward a most delicate and 
involved situation. With the improvement of the council the 
open, clear-cut issues, on which it was formerly quite easy to 
line up candidates in two distinct classes, have disappeared. 
The tests of aldermanic fidelity to the city's interests and capacity 
to serve them, are not so obvious and decisive as formerly. An 
alderman's committee work is a better test of his capacity; but 
the league courageously faced the situation, and election day saw 
the return of twenty-three candidates that it had indorsed, only 
nine of those to whom it was distinctly opposed being elected. 
The Survey pointed out that the total vote of fewer wards re- 
turning better aldermen were greater than the total vote of many 
more wards returning disreputable men. So disproportionate 
has the size of the wards become that the smaller wards with a 
decreasing population have come to have an undue representa- 
tion in the city council. 

The most notable outcome of the whole election was the 
choice of Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of 
Chicago, to the council. He was elected by the largest majority 
polled by any candidate. 

Detroit is to reap the benefit of the state-wide liquor law passed 
by this year's legislature and known as the " Warner-Crampton 
Act." It provides that no licenses for opening additional saloons 
shall be granted where the ratio of saloons to> population is as i to 
500. Where, however, this ratio is exceeded, as it is in Detroit 
(the ratio is about 1 saloon to every 250 people), further relief 
is found in the provision which states that any person engaged 
in the liquor business who shall a second time be convicted of 
violating any of the provisions of the act, shall thereupon for- 
feit his license. Detroit's Municipal League continues an active 
factor in the intelligent consideration and presentation of munici- 
pal affairs. Grand Rapids is entering upon a new and helpful 
period of municipal development, in which the Municipal Affairs 
Committee of the Board of Trade is playing a conspicuous part. 
Another series of meetings designed to arouse interest has just 
been concluded, as well as a civic exhibit. 

A federation of civic societies has been formed in Milwau- 
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kee that bids fair to accomplish important work for that com- 
munity. Among other things, it is devoting its attention to 
measures providing for home rule, nonpartisan election, and the 
elimination of the dollar from municipal campaigns. In the 
words of the president of the federation : 

Tjhe great majority of our people are all right. If they have the 
power, better conditions will be almost certain. Control by the people 
over their own municipal affairs, and the election of city officers by a 
majority vote instead of by pluralities, would greatly benefit the city. 

The most important single movement in the city has been one on behalf 
of the protection of the public schools and an attempt to enforce the law, 
which the administration dominated by the mayor has tried its utmost to 
render nugatory. The persistency with which the fight is being conducted 
is an evidence of the sterling character of the citizenship back of the 
movement. 

Throughout the West the interest in municipal affairs occu- 
pies a large share of public attention; and the number of im- 
provements, both along administrative and physical lines, is 
increasing with rapidity. Here and there are signs of a tempo- 
rary reaction, as in Kansas City; but on the whole the move- 
ment has been forward, and the results achieved during the past 
year satisfactory. 

The cities of Wisconsin are on the whole very well managed, 
barring the city of Milwaukee, which seems still to be subject 
to the fascinations of a successful political leader, who has more 
interest in his personal advancement than in that O'f the city. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has made very satisfactory progress 
under its new system, the five commissioners elected eighteen 
months ago having measurably fulfilled the expectations of them. 

St. Louis has chosen a new mayor to succeed Rolla Wells, 
who for eight years gave the city on the whole a most satis- 
factory administration. His successor, although of an oppo- 
site party, is likely to continue the good work begun, and to 
improve upon it. 

There has been a considerable improvement in the character o>f 
the city officials, not only in St. Louis but generally throughout 
the West : although here and there an unfortunate and notable ex- 
ception, of which Kansas City may be cited as the most conspicu- 
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Otis. The present mayor of that western metropolis is proving to 
be a reactionary, and is sympathetic with some of the least de- 
sirable elements in the city. The Democrats of Kansas City 
and St. Louis, who for years have been supporters of the state 
appointment of police commissions, are now becoming advocates 
O'f municipal home rule because the governor of the state is no 
longer a member of their own party. 

Kansas City has given some indication of its attitude toward 
the present mayor by defeating a series of bonds totaling 
$4,000,000 which had been vigorously advocated by the mayor. 
It had a chance to show the civic intelligence and independence 
in its vote on the proposal of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company for an extension of its franchises. Notwithstanding 
that these franchises have sixteen years to run, the company 
succeeded in passing through a complacent municipal legisla- 
ture an extension of sixteen years to make the term thirty-two 
years in all from the present. The reasons given for this exten- 
sion, which was passed with undue haste, and approved with 
equally undue haste by the mayor, but which fortunately must 
be submitted to the voters of the city, was that the company 
needs to be refinanced and can do this on better terms with a 
long-time franchise. The company's proposition was to retain 5 
per cent, annually on the valuation of $33,000,000 (no doubt 
an exaggerated valuation) ; to' give the city 50 per cent, of all 
over that return, giving the city representation on the board of 
directors; reducing the fares of school children under twelve 
to 2.y 2 cents; reserving the right of the city to reduce fares 
generally throughout the life of the franchise. The voters 
passed upon this proposition on December 18, defeating it by a 
decisive vote. 

If anything, the Pacific Coast cities, with the exception of 
San Francisco, are more progressive than their sisters of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Rocky Mountain region. Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, and Los Angeles are contributing their full 
share to the solution of important municipal problems; and 
while they suffer from periods of recession, their general tendency 
is toward a more enlightened and effective administration of 
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local affairs. Seattle is trying an experiment in municipal edu- 
cation to be watched with interest in a series of addresses being 
given under the head of "Know Your City." They are de- 
signed to inform the people, and especially the voters, of the 
exact facts concerning the municipal government. Taconra, 
which has recently adopted the commission form of government, 
has formed a strong organization to' secure the election of the 
right sort of men to carry out the new charter. 

Portland, Oregon, has a distinguished mayor, a former 
United States Senator, who< is fulfilling his campaign promises 
and carrying on the city administration in an effective, business- 
like way. In the words of one who opposed Mr. Simon at the 
election : 

Undoubtedly many saw in his election the outward sign of a restored 
though chastened Republican harmony. I think in general it may be said 
that Mr. Simon has made good. He has given assiduous attention to the 
duties of his office; and most of the departments of the administration are 
running smoothly, and with greatly increased efficiency. 

Heney's defeat in San Francisco is difficult of analysis at this 
distance. On the surface it would seem to indicate that the peo- 
ple of San Francisco had grown tired of the graft prosecution; 
but I incline to the opinion that one of the real causes was that 
the progressive forces were divided; while the forces on the 
other side were thoroughly well equipped and stood together to 
a man. Heney has fought against tremendous odds ; but it was 
thought that his personality would triumph over them. The re- 
sults seem to show that definiteness of purpose and thorough 
organization are still powerful factors in political campaigns. 
The independent and progressive element should take to 1 heart 
the lessons which their brethren in the regular political organ- 
izations set before them. They must organize and, above all, 
they must be willing to lay aside personal differences of opinion 
as to the details, and be willing to' submerge individual interests 
in the larger good. 

Some of the men elected to the board of supervisors are 
said to be much above the average, and that the outlook is not 
nearly so depressing as the first returns seemed to indicate. 
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It is always interesting to learn how such a situation is 
viewed by local men of broad vision and deep interest in public 
affairs. Here is how one such feels about the San Francisco 
situation : 

Viewing it from a stand for the best municipal reform, it might seem 
that San Francisco had declined to assert itself in support of that which 
the National Municipal League and all good citizens might desire, but our 
situation like many others is not as bad as it seems to those who are 
defeated. The Labor Union ticket wins out in the office of mayor and 
eleven supervisors. There are some excellent men, however, elected on 
the Board of Supervisors and it is not unlikely that they may prove a very 
serviceable and reliable Board. 

As to the mayor, Mr. McCarthy, whilst there has been some question 
as to his reliability of character, it is quite possible that he will rise to the 
situation and give a really good administration. He is a man of undoubted 
ability, of great business capacity, and I believe ambitious to establish for 
the Union Labor party a high standard in the management of political 
affairs. 

The defeat of Mr. Heney has been a great surprise to many of us but 
it is by no means impossible that we may have a really good municipal 
government and a liberal measure of reform. His defeat is apparently a 
pronounced protest against the conduct of the District Attorney's office by 
strong individual and personal influence with private capital. It may be that 
the prosecution of Mr. Calhoun and some of the others under indictment 
may fail but there is an almost universal opinion that Mr. Calhoun's con- 
viction could never be secured, and if punishment is not meted out to those 
under indictment there is no indication whatever but that the new adminis- 
tration will be honest and efficient. 

Los Angeles has made another contribution to municipal 
methods that is worthy of general imitation in the creation of 
a "Good Government Fund," organized for the purpose of giving 
financial support to worthy movements for good government in 
Los Angeles city and county. The citizens of Los Angeles have 
subscribed $22,000 per annum; and those in charge of the fund, 
which is a guaranteed permanent one, feel sure that it will reach 
$35,000 or possibly $40,000. The announcement that such a 
fund has been raised and established will unquestionably have a 
most encouraging and stimulating effect upon the forces for 
better municipal conditions. It will relieve the men responsible 
for the conduct of these organizations of the always pressing 
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necessity for funds and enable them to devote their time and 
attention to carrying out the purposes of their organization. It 
has also renominated and re-elected George Alexander as mayor 
which means an era of municipal advance. 

Charter revision and nomination reform have been the two 
most conspicuous general tendencies in a year of unparalleled 
municipal activity. It is a matter of no small moment or im- 
portance when 138 cities within two years seriously consider 
the question of charter building and rebuilding. The list of 
cities includes practically all the larger ones — Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Atlanta, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Massachusetts, New York and West Virginia have 
authorized official investigations of the question. Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin are the scenes of 
definite state-wide movements for improved charters for some if 
not all the classes of cities within their borders. 

Boston's experience has been an illuminating and significant 
one. The Boston charter bill, as passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature, and approved by Governor Draper on June n, 1909, 
is divided into two parts : (1) administrative; (2) political. The 
first part embodies the administrative features of the recom- 
mendations oi the now famous Boston Finance Commission 
providing for a permanent finance commission of five members 
to be appointed by the governor of the state, which is authorized 
to employ such experts and other assistants as it may deem neces- 
sary. Its duty will be from time to time to investigate any and 
all matters relating to appropriations, loans, expenditures, ac- 
counts and methods of administration affecting the city of Boston 
and the county of Suffolk, and to report thereon to the mayor, 
the city council, the governor, or the general court. In addition, 
the mayor, city auditor, or city treasurer may refer to the com- 
mission any claim against the city which seems to be of doubtful 
validity "or otherwise contrary to the city's interests," payment 
being withheld pending such consideration. 

Department heads are to be appointed by the mayor, and they 
must be "recognized experts in such work as may devolve upon 
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them;" or else they must be "persons specially fitted by education, 
training or experience to perform" these duties. The mayor must 
certify to one or the other of these facts in making appointments, 
and must add that the appointment is made "solely in the in- 
terest of the city." Before they become effective, however, they 
must go to the state civil service commission for investigation 
and certification as to the facts alleged. 

The second or political part of the act was referred to' the 
voters of Boston in alternative form, the choice being made at 
the November election. The first plan provided for a two years 
term for mayor, and a city council consisting of one member 
from each ward except two, which shall have two each, nominated 
in the primaries and elected for a two years term, and nine 
members elected at large for three years terms: making in all 
36; nominations for mayor and councilmen at large and the 
school committee to be made by the old convention system. The 
second plan, known as the "Finance Commission Plan," provides 
for a four years term for the mayor, subject to recall after two 
years by not less than a majority of all the voters in the city; a 
city council, to consist of nine members elected at large for three 
years terms; and all nominations for municipal election to be 
made by petition of not less than 5,000 voters, without party 
designations on the ballot. By a small majority the voters 
approved Plan No. 2. 

Ohio during the past eight years has been the scene of a very 
interesting municipal development: as a result of the sweeping 
supreme court decision handed down in 1901, all the old munici- 
pal charters and legislation were swept off of the statute books. 
Chaos was only prevented by the supreme court extending the 
operation of the judgment of ouster for a sufficient time to enable 
the governor to call together the state legislature to enact the 
necessary legislation. The Municipal Code passed by the legis- 
lature of 1 90 1 proved cumbersome and expensive, especially in 
the smaller cities. So* great and so wide-spread was the dis- 
content with it that the legislature of 1909 passed a law, known 
as the "Paine Law," which abolished unnecessary boards, cen- 
tralized administrative power, simplified the machinery of munici- 
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pal government, and enforced responsibility and accountability. 
Under the amendments the mayor will be actually, not figura- 
tively, the responsible head of the administrative departments of 
the city government. 

Chicago could have had some of the legislation it asked for 
and desperately needs if it had been willing to agree to a per- 
manent limitation of its representation in the legislature. The 
city is not anxious to set up in the state business, but its leading 
papers believe that there should be and in time will be a recog- 
nition by the whole state of Illinois of its substantial stake in 
the city's welfare and legitimate development in the line of her 
destiny as a world metropolis. Her plea for home rule in mu- 
nicipal matters is thus met by "down state papers," the following 
being from the Rockford Star: 

The legislature has wisely refused to enlarge the power of the city of 
Chicago at the expense of the state at large. If the legislation sought 
by Chicago were granted that city would, for all intents and purposes be a 
state of itself. It would continue to send boss owned representatives to the 
legislature who would vote on matters affecting the commonwealth, but 
the "down state" members would have no voice in matters relating to 
Chicago. 

The legislature will not add to Chicago's power until that city is re- 
stricted in its legislative representation. At the present rate of growth it 
will not be long before Chicago will control the legislature. "Down state" 
people view that possibility with considerable alarm. The class of men 
Chicago sends to the legislature is not such that their increase can be 
viewed with equanimity. To allow Chicago a majority in each branch of 
the legislature is not best for the people of the entire state, nor would 
it be beneficial to Chicago. The country districts do not send their best 
men to the legislature, but such as they are, they are not boss made. 
They come from a free and independent constituency which will not toler- 
ate self-appointed political bosses. 

It must be conceded that there is a considerable measure of 
merit in the demand that the city send a better grade of repre- 
sentatives, but this should not be allowed to interfere with the 
city's right of self-government. 

Municipal home rule, although apparently a far cry in New 
York and Chicago, is a living actuality in St. Louis, and under 
the new constitution in Michigan. The constitution adopted a 
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year ago gave to Michigan municipalities a very considerable 
degree of real self-government. The Michigan legislature, acting 
under the constitutional provision, has enacted laws in obedience 
to its mandates working out the details of an effective home rule. 

A healthy movement for genuine home rule has been inau- 
gurated in Wisconsin, the first steps having been taken at the 
Marinette meeting of the Wisconsin League of Municipalities. 
Although the recent legislature provided for an optional form 
of commission government, the movement referred to is of a 
more general character, in that it leaves to each city the working 
out of its own framework of municipal government, rather than 
allowing it to make a choice between its existing form and the 
somewhat cumbersome form of commission provided for in the 
Wisconsin statute of 1909. 

Spread of interest in the commission form of government 
has been rapid and wide-spread and shows, as do the figures 
already quoted, how keenly municipal students, legislators and 
administrators are seeking some effective solution of the compli- 
cated difficulties of the modern municipal problem. 

The principle of the Galveston plan (which has been extended 
to other Texan cities — Houston, Fort Worth, Greenville, El 
Paso, Austin, Denison, San Antonio, Waco, Dallas) was taken 
up by Des Moines, Iowa, in 1907 and expanded to include the 
expression of the public will through the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall ; and safeguarded by" the application of the 
merit system to all appointive officers and employees, namely all 
officials except the commissioners, and by the non-partisan open 
primary. In the words of an advocate of the system, the non- 
partisan primary 

will eliminate partisan politics in municipal affairs. Civil service will do 
away with the patronage system. The recall gives the people a club to hold 
over a dishonest or inefficient official if such an one should be elected. 
The provision for the abandonment of the commission form after four 
years does away with the argument that people should not adopt the com- 
mission plan because there was no means of getting rid of it, if it did not 
prove successful. The initiative and referendum give the people a direct 
voice in legislation. 

The Kansas law has an additional provision that the commission- 
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ers must give their entire time to the city, to insure dispatch and 
efficiency in handling the city's business. 

There is one danger which advocates of the commission form 
of government must guard themselves against; that is, the feeling 
that it constitutes a panacea for all municipal ills. In the words 
of one of the principal proponents of the commission form of 
government in Galveston, 

The commission plan is all right. It is an improvement, an unqualified 
success; but no plan can be devised which is self-operative, or which will 
relieve the people from the responsibilities of self-government. It is my 
belief that every city will have just such city government as its people 
deserves. 

Tacoma's charter commission recognizing this principle has 
determined to carry on the fight, the electorate having already 
approved the commission form, until the right sort of men are 
chosen to carry out the provisions of the charter. They realize, 
as E. L. Godkin pointed out many years ago, that, "No municipal 
reform will last long, or prove efficient, without a strong and 
healthy public opinion behind it. With this, almost any charter 
would prove efficient." He might have added, that with this the 
commission form of government, with the safeguards which 
have been thrown around it by the more recent conventions, will 
constitute a very substantial step forward in the betterment of 
municipal government in America. 

A conspicuous feature of the movement for the commission 
form of government is the impetus which it has given to the 
movement for the "short ballot." No small part of its success 
may be attributed to the fact that it simplifies the issues presented 
to the elector, in that he is called upon to choose but five officials 
charged with the duty of carrying on the whole government of 
the municipality. This represents a striking contrast to the 
burden placed upon the shoulders of the elector in the large 
majority of American cities, where he is called upon to select a 
great mass of administrative, judicial, and legislative officers, not 
to mention school directors and election officers. The conse- 
quence is, as has so often been pointed out at the meetings of the 
National Municipal League, the elector is by force of circum- 
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stances compelled to depend either upon some party for advice 
and suggestion, or upon some volunteer organization like a 
municipal voters' league, or civic association. 

A short ballot organization has been formed during the year, 
not with the idea of advocating specific applications of the idea 
but to assist in establishing the groundwork of educating the 
American people to an understanding of the principle through 
various channels of publicity, including pamphlets, magazine 
articles, press clippings, and advertising. The purpose of this 
organization, according to its declaration of principles, is : 

To explain to the people of the United States the principle that democ- 
racy can reach more efficient working through a drastic reduction in the 
number of officials elected, thus securing a ballot which is very short and 
which includes only offices that are of sufficient public interest to attract 
from the voters a scrutiny and comparison of candidates adequate to make 
their respective individual merits a matter of common knowledge. 

Some idea of the burden imposed upon the electors of this 
country may be gathered by examining a recent California ballot. 
At a recent election the people were called upon to elect ten 
executive or administrative officers, from governor down to clerk 
of the supreme court; three railroad commissioners, and four 
members of the board of equalization. They were called upon 
to elect some of the judges of the supreme court and some of the 
superior court, besides state senators and assemblymen, and a 
dozen or fifteen county and township officers. In addition to 
this long list, the residents in cities were called upon to elect local 
officials. The full list made a very long ballot and, as the Cali- 
fornia Weekly pointed out, not one voter in twenty could obtain 
a clear conception of the personality of more than a few candi- 
dates. It is not too much to say that in a combined state and 
county and municipal election there is not a single voter in Cali- 
fornia who is posted on the merits of all of the candidates of all 
the parties. In the days of the nominating convention when the 
politicians kindly took care of making the nominations, this 
multiplicity of offices to be filled by election was an evil, but it 
promises to< be still more of an evil now that we have the direct 
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primary and. responsibility for all nominations is taken home to 
the mass of the voters. 

There has been a disposition on the part of some advocates of 
direct nominations to consider the enactment of a law as the 
beginning and the end of their work, overlooking the fact that 
the direct primary is an opportunity not a cure. The most that 
good laws can do is to make it more difficult for the reactionary 
elements to promote evils and easier for the progressive elements 
not only to prevent or cure them, but easily and effectively to 
advance the general welfare of the community. Philadelphia 
afforded a striking instance of what could have been done at 
the primaries under a system of direct nominations if the inde- 
pendent elements had utilized the machinery which the law placed 
within their reach. On June 5 last the primaries were held in the 
city of Philadelphia under the law of 1906. The Republican 
organization had selected its candidate for district attorney and 
the other offices to be filled. The independents also placed their 
candidates in the Republican column, but yet they took no steps 
to secure votes for them in that connection. The independent 
candidate, Mr. Gibboney, received in the Republican column 
within 5,000 of as many votes as the candidate favored by the 
Republican organization, and his total vote in the Republican, 
Democratic, and independent ("William Penn") columns was 
nearly 87,000, or 25,000 more than were cast for his opponent. 
If these votes had been concentrated in one column (the Re- 
publican), the contest would have then been won. In the words 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, 

This demonstration of the value of the uniform primary law is the 
most inspiriting of Saturday's election. No law is of any use if people are 
not interested sufficiently to avail themselves of it. There is no fault in 
our election laws or in our representative system. The root of political 
tyranny and wrong is in popular apathy and neglect. The people of 
Philadelphia have found again and again that they can exercise control of 
their own affairs if they will. Throughout the fault is that their efforts 
are too often only spasmodic. 

Hon. William Lorimer's election as senator from Illinois is 
a striking illustration of the disregard of party lines by practical 
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politicians. Time and again they have preached the doctrine of 
party regularity, not only in state and national, but in municipal, 
affairs. If, however, they are willing for purposes of their own 
to disregard party affiliations and choose a man of their own 
liking for so important a place as United States senator, why 
should citizens of American municipalities hesitate in disregard- 
ing party lines in their selection of local officials who have really 
no party duties or obligations to perform or party functions to 
discharge? As the New York Evening Post pointed out in this 
connection, 

When men strike hands across the party fence to do the behest of 
politicians, to compass a union for plunder, to band together for the with- 
holding of good legislation, why should not public-spirited citizens disre- 
gard party ties and affiliations and work together for the common good of 
their locality? 

Great Britain has long furnished abundant illustrations of 
such disregard of party lines in the choice of municipal officials; 
and when the citizens of American municipalities make up their 
minds to do likewise, they will have taken a long step forward. 

The London Municipal Journal in a recent issue pointed out 
that whatever may be the amount of interest taken in municipal 
elections by the average citizen, at least one section of the com- 
munity recognizes the importance of these contests — declaring, 

What does the empire matter to the slum property owner? Evidently 
nothing. .... Isn't it nearly time the man in the street took as much 
interest in civic politics as the readers of the property owners' journal? 

In other words, "the special interests" abroad, as well as here, 
disregard party ties and party questions ; but in Great Britain the 
public spirited citizen also disregards them, while here he is still 
to a very considerable and distressing degree dominated by the 
shibboleth of party regularity. Fortunately, however, instances 
are multiplying where such party lines are disregarded, and the 
number of men willing to vote independently of their national 
party affiliations, and in the interests of the candidates they con- 
sider best qualified to serve the interests of the whole community, 
is increasing at a rate that bids fair in a few years to emancipate 
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our municipalities from the clutches of those who have exploited 
them for their own selfish ends. 

Another phase of this movement is to be seen in the improved 
character of the candidates nominated by the party organizations. 
Heretofore party titles and designations have sufficed to pull 
through many an unsavory candidate; but now party managers 
realize in many localities that the only way they can hope to* win 
is by putting up men of a high character who will appeal to the 
general community irrespective of their party indorsement. 
Tammany, for instance, in the campaign just concluded, was 
compelled to nominate Justice Gaynor, not because he was a man 
of their own liking, but because they felt that his character and 
reputation were such as would blind the electorate to the char- 
acter of the rest of their ticket. Fortunately for the good of 
New York and for the good of the whole municipal movement 
in America, the voters of Greater New York, while accepting 
Justice Gaynor, who was measurably superior to the bulk of his 
colleagues on the Tammany ticket, rejected those colleagues by a 
decisive vote. 

Interest in the recall has continued unabated during the past 
year. In Nevada this year's legislature submitted to the next 
legislature a constitutional amendment establishing in the people 
a power to recall their public officers. The recall has been used 
successfully in Los Angeles, in Junction City, Kansas, and in 
Estacada, Arizona. 

It remained, however, for Los Angeles, which originated the 
recall in municipal affairs, to afford the most advanced applica- 
tion of the provision thus far had. The Los Angeles Municipal 
League, with the co-operation of several other civic organiza- 
tions, undertook the recall of Mayor Harper because, as they 
alleged, he had made unfit appointments to office, he had failed 
to keep his personal promises as well as his election pledges; 
because he had used the offices at his disposal to pay political 
debts; because he had been a party to marketing the stock of a 
corporation in which he and members of his police commission 
were large holders and promoters, among the very people — like 
the owners and keepers of saloons and houses of ill fame — whom 
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the police commission is charged under the charter with regulat- 
ing and controlling; because during the two years preceding, 
gambling- had existed unchecked for long periods, and certain 
saloons and lodging houses had been allowed to do about as 
they pleased, while others had been held rigidly to the law; 
because thuggery and house-breaking had been carried on to an 
intolerable degree; because the state was about to spend $25,- 
000,000 in the Owens River Aqueduct enterprise and because the 
makeup of the board which has in charge the expenditure of this 
money was a matter of vast and imperative importance to the 
taxpayers. It was only natural that there was objection to this 
course of procedure, the allegation being made that the proper 
course for the league and its allies to have pursued was through 
the courts, but Mayor Harper, against whom the recall provision 
was directed, resigned before the vote was taken. At an election 
held to fill the vacancy the League's candidate was elected by a 
substantial majority and the forces for decent and efficient gov- 
ernment won a twofold victory : first, in securing the elimination 
of a distinctly and admittedly bad mayor and, secondly, the sub- 
stitution in his place of a competent successor. 

If the methods and principles for which the bureaus of muni- 
cipal research stand are given a reasonable extension within the 
next few years, graft in many of its forms will be very much 
more difficult of accomplishment. Municipal students and ad- 
ministrators are realizing more and more that progress in mu- 
nicipal government consists as well in the establishment of 
rational and accurate methods of doing business as in electing 
capable men. Knowledge of facts and system are unquestionably 
essentials of efficiency in public office. In a bulletin recently 
issued by the New York bureau the following outline of its 
methods was given. It is reproduced in this connection because 
it so succinctly states not only the objects and purposes of the 
work, but the methods its growing progeny of offsprings in 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Richmond (Indiana), Memphis, and 
Pittsburgh follow: 

Ascertain how the powers and duties (and other materials of research) 
are distributed. 
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Avail itself of the citizen's right to examine public records. 

Abstract and analyze such information as is contained in the records. 

Supplement examination of records by collateral inquiry where the 
records are defective as to work done and as to conditions to be remedied. 

Compare function with accomplishment and expenditure as to each 
responsible officer, each class of employee, each bureau or division. 

Confer with the official responsible for the municipal department or 
social conditions to be studied. 

Secure promise of co-operation, and instructions that direct subordinates 
to co-operate with the Bureau's representatives. 

Verify reports by usual accounting and research methods and by con- 
ferences with department and bureau heads. 

Supervise work in progress. 

Hold frequent conferences with supervisors and directors as to method 
of investigation and as to significance of facts disclosed. 

Co-operate with municipal officials in devising remedies so far as these 
can be effected through change of system. 

Make no recommendations as to personnel further than to present facts 
throwing light on the efficiency or inefficiency of employee or officer. 

Submit in printed form suggestions not easily understood when orally 
given and not readily conveyed by typewritten statements. 

Prepare formal report (after conference among trustees and after edit- 
ing by committee on reports) to department heads, city executive officers 
and general public. 

Support press publicity by illustrations, materials for special articles, 
suggestions to editors, to' city officials, and to> reporters. 

Follow up educational work until something definite is done to improve 
methods and to correct evils disclosed. 

Supply freely verifiable data to agencies organized for propaganda and 
for legislative, agitative or "punitive" work. 

Try to secure from other departments of the same municipality and 
from other municipalities the recognition and adoption of principles and 
methods proved by experience to promote efficiency. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that a large measure of 
the success of the recently concluded New York campaign was 
due to the effective work of the bureau in bringing home to the 
people of New York the tremendous importance of the issues, 
financial and otherwise, but especially financial, involved in that 
campaign. 

Whether New York City wastes officially $50,000,000 a year, 
as a recent writer (Franklin Clarkin in Success) claimed, mu- 
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nicipal wastefulness is far beyond any justifiable figure, if any 
waste can be said to be justifiable. Mr. Clarkin made up his fifty 
millions by estimating the waste in the matter of salaries and 
wages not only in the way of unnecessary employees, but in the 
overpayment of even those who were necessary, at $20,000,000; 
the waste in supplies of materials, $4,500,000; in repairs and 
replacements, $6,000,000; in condemnations, $4,000,000; in con- 
struction contracts, $10,000,000; loss on the Ashoken Dam bid, 
$2,000,000; loss in interest selling revenue bonds anticipating 
taxes, $3,000,000. 

He arrived at these figures by estimating the loss on a total 
appropriation of $151,000,000 for these six items, at from 25 to 
40 per cent, on each item. If his estimate is true, this waste 
equals the losses of the Baltimore fire, or the first cost of the 
Erie Canal, or the entire national expenditure of the kingdom of 
Sweden or that of the Dominion of Canada ; or, to put it another 
way, it is greater than Great Britain will require in the current 
year to pay its old age pensions. As Mr. Clarkin points out, it 
is a "waste of the energy of every tired strap-hanger, of the 
leisure which better transit facilities would yield the everyday 
worker; it is a waste of the wages of the poor; it is also a melan- 
choly waste of human life. The income from these wasted 
millions would stamp out not only tuberculosis but also typhoid 
and diptheria." 

Pittsburgh is at work on the same problem through its civic 
commission and is discussing such questions as, What the tax- 
payer doesn't know about Pittsburgh, and How will the $6,- 
775,000 bond issue be spent? 

Boston has its finance commission, with a salaried president, 
always at hand to investigate any charge of overpayment or ex- 
cessive price in material or labor. Auditing officials in Washing- 
ton are at work upon the preparation of a model budget along the 
lines advocated by the National Municipal League. Greater New 
York has had a taxpayer's conference and exhibit, which has 
served to bring home in a graphic way to the people of the city 
the facts disclosed by the investigation of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 
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Chicago has a commission which is engaged in probing its 
municipal housekeeping. Among other things it is trying to find 
out how far the number of employees, the services rendered by 
such employees, compensation paid them and the conditions under 
which they work, conform to> the best standards of economy and 
efficiency. In other words, the commission is charged with the 
duty of instituting an expert comparison between the work which 
is furnished the city and that which is furnished large private 
corporations, with a view to determining whether the munici- 
pality is getting a proper return for its money. The fact that 
the commission is headed by Professor Charles E. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago who is also a member of the Board of 
Aldermen, guarantees that the work will be thorough and far- 
reaching in its results. 

Turning now to another phase of the situation, we find a satis- 
factory increase in the number of agencies designed to educate 
American citizens not only in their rights but — what is far more 
important — in their duties. Municipal voters' and civic leagues 
continue to increase in number and efficiency; the Intercollegiate 
Civic League represents an important and encouraging develop- 
ment of interest. The Associated Harvard Clubs' Report on 
Reform in City School Administration represents a still further 
important and significant development of interest on the part of 
college men. Libraries are increasing their municipal departments 
and are providing in various ways, on the one hand to meet the 
increased demand upon them for information and, on the other, 
to stir up such a demand. The Kansas City Star has sought to 
stimulate interest through the creation of a series of prizes for 
the best essays on municipal topics. A Harvard man has given 
to that institution $5,000 a year for ten years to be used chiefly 
for increasing its facilities for preparing young men for service 
in municipal government, either as intelligent citizens or as ex- 
pert officials. As the Boston Herald points out, this is 
a very propitious sign of the times. With this sort of aid from men of 
means and with the co-operation of the National Municipal League's Com- 
mittee on Instruction, it is apparent that universities and colleges can if 
they will contribute much more than in the past to helping this country to 
a higher grade of municipal administration. 
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The University of Wisconsin has established another and 
progressive precedent by adding to its extension department a 
bureau of municipal reference for the purpose of collecting data 
and information on all subjects of municipal activity and munici- 
pal government, with the view to making that material accessible 
to the cities of the state. Such bureaus have already been estab- 
lished in New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Milwaukee; but 
this is the first instance where the plan has been incorporated into 
the curriculum of a state university. The new bureau will be in 
charge of a specialist in municipal administration who is also 
one of the university faculty. 

Boston now has a city history club, the objects of which are 
declared to be : 

(i) The formation of a club for boys and young men for the purpose 
of instruction in the history of Boston — not only that of the past but that 
now making, with a view of promoting a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of our municipal life; (2) the cultivation of club spirit which will 
enable the boys when grown to communicate in public life with mutual 
understanding. 

May there be a great multiplication of agencies having for 
their prime purpose these fundamental objects. 

Rochester is conducting an experiment in the way of utilizing 
the schools as social centers as a part of the local educational 
activities of the city, that bids fair to' revolutionize work of this 
kind. The experiment has been continued for two years with 
growing success. The idea has been described as the promotion 
of "the democratic friendly spirit of broad acquaintanceship 
which made the little red schoolhouse in the country the fine 
opportunity-gathering place it was." The use of the school- 
house as a meeting place for people has been tried in several 
cities, notably in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia; but the 
significant fact about the Rochester experiment is that this whole 
social center movement is under the direct auspices of the board 
of education, which is promoting an adequate use of the school- 
house at all times. Governor Hughes was so impressed when he 
spoke before one of the social centers that he declared : 
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I am more interested in what you are doing and in what it stands for 
than in anything else in the world. You are buttressing the foundation 
of democracy; you are making it more assured that our children will enjoy 
even more richly that which we have cherished in our lives. 

A political leader declared: "The schoolhouses are the real 
places for political meetings. I do not mean that they should be 
open to any one political party, but to all. Why should I be 
compelled to go into a bar-room to address a political meeting 
where the bartender uses me to advertise his beer?" The use of 
the schoolhouse for political meetings is no new thing. The 
time was when the little red schoolhouse was the only place of 
meeting for the whole community for every conceivable purpose ; 
and it is an encouraging development in the municipal situation 
of today that our schoolhouses are being utilized as means of 
service not only to the children, but to the whole population. 

There is an increasing tendency toward more intelligent in- 
terest in civic and general public matters on the part of women, 
and specially organizations of women. They are bringing into 
municipal life a fresh point of view and a real enthusiasm for 
higher standards which must ultimately produce results of far- 
reaching character. They realize ofttimes far more vividly than 
men, the fact that "To be a good citizen without seeking to re- 
move bad social conditions is impossible." As Miss Zona Gale, 
of Wisconsin, a well-known writer, pointed out in a recent ad- 
dress: "This puts the responsibility where it belongs," and she 
added that "Nowadays there is no part of civic and social life 
in which women may not help." She could have added with 
equal truth, "and help effectively." 

City planning has had a great impetus during the past year. 
No review of existing American municipal conditions would be 
complete without at least a reference to' the development of public 
sentiment in behalf of a more intelligent planning of the city 
along physical lines. As has been pointed out on more than one 
occasion, the city in which its citizens can take but little pride is 
one in which there are few improvements. 

That city in which the citizens have no interest in their identification 
with it, is one that lacks public spirit, that is filled with critics and dicta- 
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tors lacking interest in it; the city becomes the home of those who are 

indifferent to its welfare, if not discontented with it To be in 

earnest to have it well governed is to assure good government for it ; to be 
indifferent in regard to it is to run the risk of insufficient and dishonest 
government. In brief, the community whose citizens give to it the same 
thought as a community that they do to their individual concerns, who are 
ready to work for it and plan for it, who take an interest in whatever will 
better it, who have a pride in its appearance and in its advancement, is a 
community that excels others. 

Boston in this connection has made a contribution which will 
unquestionably attract increasing attention. It is known as "The 
Boston-1915 Movement." It is 

a city movement organizing the co-operation of all agencies which want 
to do things for industrial and civic improvement; a city plan co-ordinating 
the proposals of all agencies which want things done into a programme 
which the public can understand and carry out; a city calendar setting 
dates ahead when parts of that programme can and ought to be carried 
out; a city propaganda enlisting every ounce of civic interest in every 
citizen to see that they are carried out; a city exposition in 1915 of the 
factories, stores, public departments, institutions, city equipment, and re- 
sources, home and health, social and industrial relations, of the city itself 
in action, which shall show to all the world how far Boston has lived up 
to her vision and shall be prophetic of the city that is to be. 

Pittsburgh has a civic commission which is at work on another 
form of city plan, having engaged for this purpose the services of 
some of the most efficient experts in the country. As one of its 
own local papers pointed out : 

No American city has ever before undertaken the careful, searching 
diagnosis given this city by the Pittsburgh survey. No city has been so 
quick to appreciate the necessity for seeking the necessary prescription 
from the most eminent municipal specialists. 

The findings of the Pittsburgh survey, which were first given to 
the public, at least in part, at the Pittsburgh meetings, were im- 
mediately met by the organization, with the co-operation of 
Mayor Guthrie, of the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, a body of 
men whose personality and purpose abundantly justify the belief 
that the results will be of far-reaching importance. The thor- 
oughness and completeness with which Pittsburgh is addressing 
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itself to its problem, bid fair to become the precedent for other 
municipalities throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Interest in the liquor problem in municipalities has not abated 
during the year. There have been a number of developments of 
very considerable significance, chief among which may be cited 
the recognition by the brewers and retail liquor dealers of the 
need of the limitation of licenses to a ratio of the population, the 
increased recognition by the brewing and liquor trade of the 
need for the maintenance of orderly conditions and the suppres- 
sion of disorder ; although this recognition does not seem to have 
reached some cities, of which New York may be cited as one; and 
likewise a demonstration that local prohibition is not necessarily 
damaging to the community. 

Mayor Maddox, of Atlanta, which is now under a prohibition 
regime, declared in a recent address: 

I do not believe that the city of Atlanta has been damaged by prohi- 
bition. The places that were formerly occupied by the whiskey saloons 
have all been rented at equally as good or better prices to the near-beer 
dealers or other lines of business. Real estate values have not decreased 
in Atlanta during the one and a half years of prohibition; but, on the other 
hand they have been fully maintained, and are to-day the highest in the 
history of our city. 

The reference, however, to the near-beer saloons exposes the 
weak spot in Georgia's prohibition, which remains to be elimi- 
nated if there is to be a fulfilment of the purpose which prompted 
the original legislation. A still more striking illustration to' the 
same effect is to be found in Springfield, Ohio, which is dry 
under the operation of the Rose local option law, which makes 
the county a unit. Clark County (in which it is located) voted 
"No" late last spring; although the city of Springfield voted 
to retain the saloons by several hundred majority. According to 
a discriminating and unprejudiced observer, the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

The Massachusetts No-License League has issued a summary 
of the past year in Worcester, which is the largest no-license city 
in the world. According to this organization arrests have greatly 
declined: for drunkenness, from 3,924 to 1,843; f° r assault and 
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battery, from 382 to 263; for larceny, from 343 to 255; for 
neglect and non-support, from 112 to 87; for disturbing the peace, 
from 210 to 109. Patients in the alcoholic ward at the city 
hospital decreased from 274 to 144 ; and deaths f rom alcoholism, 
from 30 to' 6. A special guard of 8 police, according to the 
Survey, has watched over illegal sales of intoxicants. There 
were made 381 arrests and 346 brought to trial. Of these, 51 
were discharged and 241 convicted; the other cases being still 
unsettled. During the year 2,625 search warrants were issued 
and some places raided a dozen times to secure sufficient evidence. 
Massachusetts has 20 cities and 261 towns under no-license ; and 
13 cities and 60 towns, license. The figures given for Worcester, 
however, do not tell the whole story; as correspondents from 
Providence say that that city has been converted into a dumping- 
place for the least desirable of Worcester's population, especially 
on Saturday nights and holidays. In other words, Worcester is 
benefiting through the elimination of its undesirable element and 
Providence is suffering by reason of its acquisition. 

In the view of the Committee of Fourteen for Suppression of 
the Raines Law Hotels in New York City, there is a growing 
recognition by many of the clergy and those opposed to the liquor 
traffic that six-days' license and one-day prohibition cannot be 
maintained in a cosmopolitan city, and that it is better that liquor 
be lawfully sold under proper conditions on Sunday than by the 
means of speak-easies. These opinions are the results of the 
work of the committee and its attempt to pass the so-called 
Brough Bill, which secured strong indorsement in New York 
City, but for which the rural legislators were said to be afraid to 
vote. The Brough Bill aimed to make the Sunday sale of liquor 
no longer a special privilege of the hotel. The reasons urged for 
taking this privilege away are two' : 

First, because it encourages the creation of hotels which can be made 
profitable as vicious resorts; and, second, because the privilege puts at a 
disadvantage and practically forces out of business the saloon keeper who 
does not pay graft money to the police for the privilege of illegal Sunday 
sale. As a consequence this special privilege encourages vice and bribery. 

The Committee of Fourteen sets forth the existence of two 
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needs : first, the enforcement of the law ; second, the need of 
removing special and artificial privileges. As The Outlook 
pointed out, while the bill was before the legislature, 

it has been charged with undertaking through this Bill to extend the prac- 
tice of selling liquor on Sunday. It does nothing of the kind, however. 
The practice of selling liquor is already established according to law in New 
York. What the Committee has undertaken to do is to see that a specially 
vicious kind of resort shall not have the special privilege of this practice. 
In other words, so far as Sunday sale is concerned, the Bill does not 
extend Sunday selling but limits it. 



